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ail children to be educated but rather assumed, as in Anglican England, that any parent
who could afford to educate his own children should do so, that the church, through
its parishes and vestrymen, rather than the state was the proper custodian of schools,
and that the state should concern itself primarily with poor and orphan children of the
underprivileged and lower classes.
In this respect Virginia reflected the fact that the Church of England dominated
educational policies there. Instruction was provided by private tutors when parents
could afford to pay them, by any parish priests who had the ability or inclination to
do so, and by endowed schools. Several such endowed schools were established by
interested persons in order to provide free education for those who could not afford it.
The first of these was made by Benjamin Syms in the 1630s. Usually the endowment
took the form of gifts, bequests of land, produce, or livestock to be used for the
sustenance of the teachers. In general, however, free education in the South meant
charity education for the poor, and upper-class parents naturally did not want that
kind of free education for their children.
Here was a considerable difference, even in the seventeenth century, between
New England and the South that was to have lasting importance. New England soon
built up a tradition of free education being perfectly proper for self-respecting
members of the community, whereas a stigma was long connected with free education
in the South because of its connection with charity. The principal educational concern
of the state in the South was for orphans or children of poor and indigent parents who
could not take the responsibility of educating their children. In Virginia, for example,
an act of the legislature in 1642 required guardians and masters to give their appren-
tices proper training. A law in 1636 stated that an orphan child should be educated at
the social level of his parents. If his parents had not been free, the child was to be
apprenticed to a trade and given proper moral and religious training. Several acts made
apprenticeship and religious instruction compulsory for poor children in order to
protect the rest of society from a possible vagabond and "dangerous" class. In these
respects the South followed the tradition of the English poor laws but did not show
the zeal for popular education through public schools that is reflected in the Puritan
New England laws of the same period.
It was this zeal for popular education that eventually came to distinguish the
American modernization process of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.
Despite the differences between the New England and the Southern approaches, they
were both English and both Protestant. By the end of the seventeenth century the
major cast of American education was definitely Anglo-Protestant. Non-English
schools were to survive into the nineteenth century, but they definitely became a
minority phenomenon. The non-Protestant schools had even less chance of surviving
unchanged.
In Maryland, for example, some Jesuit schools were established on an endowed
basis; but by the end of the seventeenth century the Catholics were such a small
minority that their schools had virtually disappeared. A similar fate overtook the Latin
school conducted by two Jesuit priests in New York. In Spanish Florida the Francis-
cans established as early as 1606 a classical school in connection with a seminary at St.
Augustine. By 1634 several mission schools were flourishing, but they soon declined as